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CLASSIFICATION OF THE ORGANS. 



Domestic Propensities. 

1. Amativeness. 

2. PhilopTogenitironcss. 

3. Adhesiveness. 

4. Inhabitiveness. 

5. Conoentrativeness. 

Selfish Propensities. 

6. Oombativenesfl. 

7. Destructiveness. 
d. Alimentiveness. 
9. Acquisitiveness. 

10. Secretiveness. 

ELBVATIM& Sentiments. 

11. Cautiousness. 

12. Approbativeness. 

13. Self-eBteem. 

14. Finnness. 

Moral Sentiments. 

15. Conscientiousness. 

16. Hope. 

17. MarvellousnesR. 

18. Veneration. 

19. Benevolence. 



Semi Intellectual Facttt.ties. 

20. Construe tiveneRs. 

21. Ideality. 
B. Sublimity. 

22. Imitation. 

23. Mirthfulncss. 

Intellectual Powers. 

perceptive or knowing faculties. 

24. Individuality. » 

25. Form. 

26. Size. 

27. Weight. 

28. Color. 

29. Order. 

30. Number. 

31. Locality. 

32. Eventuality. 

33. Time. 

34. Tune. 

35. Language. 

Reflective Faculties. 

36. Causality. 

37. Comparison. 



ELEMENTS OF PHRENOLOGY. 



Phrenology is a system of mental philosophy, foundeJ 
upon the organization of the brain, and established by 
observation and induction. It explains the functions of that 
delicate organ in the same manner that Physiology discloses 
to us the functions and uses of the various organs contained 
in the thorax and abdomen, and those that are employed in 
locomotion. It may, therefore, be properly termed, not 
only a science of mind, but the true physiology of the brain. 

Its founders, Gall and Spurzheim, devoted their lives to 
its discovery and perfection, and pursued a mode of investi^ 
gation that is infallible. They were intimately acquainted 
with the anatomy of the brain, and corair^enoed their obser- 
vations upon the living head. Whenever they found a per- 
son remarkable for any particular quality of mind, they 
examined closely the form of the cranium, and soon disco- 
vered that certain conformations of brain uniformly accom- 
panied particular traits of character. Painters, poets, 
sculptors, and musicians were always found to have a form 
of head peculiar to each; and the same observation applied 
to philosophers, astronomers, and men in 'all the different 
walks of life. 

The field of observation was not confined alone to tl>e 
human character, but extended to the animal kingdom. After 
having visited the various prisons and hospitals of Europe, 
and attended the courts of Princes, making observations 
upon all grades of character, from the prince to the pea- 
sant, and from the philosopher to the idiot, they turned 
tlicir attention to the study of animals. Here they found 
many proofs in support of their previous discoveries. Dif- 
ferent races of aniinals exhibited a structure of brain in 
harmony with their nature, and all possessed feelings and 



propensities common to man. The brain of the fox show- 
ed a large development of that part corresponding to the 
organ of cunning or secretiveness in the human head. The 
tiger, leopard and cat, possessed a similar form of braiii^ 
with more destructiveness. The lion, tiger, wolf, hyena, 
and all the race of ferockms animals, were broad at the base 
of the brain, the seat of combativeness and destructive- 
ness ; while the hare, rabbit, sheep, and all those animals 
known as timid and harmless, showed a narrow head in this 
region. 

According to phrenological observation, the forehead, or 
anterior lobe of the brain, is considered the seat of the 
intellectual faculties, but the lower animals were found 
comparatively deficient in this region. From the reptiles, 
through all the different grades of animals up to man, there 
appeared a successive development of brain, till in the mon - 
key, it approaches that form found in the human headf 
and here is thought to be the connecting link between the 
animal and the human species. 

Gall and Spurzheim did not rest here, but engaged ex- 
tensively in dissections of the human brain. They discov- 
ered the functions of many of the nerves, and originated a 
mode of dissecting this organ that is continued in the medi- 
cal schools to this day. They found the brains of idiots 
mal-formed, and deficient in that firmness of texture met 
with in a healthy brain ; and if we examine the works of 
these two distinguished philosophers, we shall find that 
phrenology restis upon a greaiter mass of facts for its sup- 
port, than any other science that has stood the test of in- 
vestigation. 

Thus have all the phrenological organs been discovered 
and located ; and from this collection of materials, phreno- 
logy has been reduced to a science of mind in which we 
meet with a perfect analysis and classification of all the 
mental powers. Growing out of the system are two fun- 
damental principles. 

First, The brain is the organ of the mind. 
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Second. Each distinct and primary ipower of the mind 
has its own appropriate organ in the hrain, or in other 
\v0rdS5 the brain consists of a plurality of organs. 

The first proposition is never disputed ; as all admit that 
the brain is the seat of all our feelings, sentiments, and in- 
tfeilectual powers. The second is not so generally admitted ; 
tatd as with this, phrenology either stands or falls, it may 
be well 16 consider, briefly, a few of the facts upon which it 
rests for support. The same individuals often possess some 
feusulties in a high degree and are deficient in others. Of 
this kind Ate all men of partial genius. One man excels as 
a mechanic, but fails as a poet or an orator; another ex- 
cels in music, but never can learn to be skilful with tools. 
One is a deep thinker but has a poor memory; and another 
remembers one class of objects well and forgets every thing 
ehe. One man is naturally mild, amiable and generous in 
his feelings; another is violent, selfish and depraved. — 
These facts all prove that the different feelings and senti- 
ments depend on different portions of brain, and according 
as one is developed more than another, so is the character 
various. 

Another class of facts that proves the same principle, is 
familiar to every one. Partial insanity and partial idiocy. 
Men become insane on onte subject and remain ratibnal on 
every other. Insanity results from a diseased brain, and 
when the religious organs become deranged from religious 
excitenient, the man is insane on that subject. If a man is 
disappointed in his affections, the portion of brain appropri- 
ated to those organs may become inflamed, and then we 
have insanity upon that subject. Some men have been 
known to inmgine themselves kings, and require the sub- 
mission of others to their authority; others have supposed 
themselves God, or Jesus Christ. This would result from 
diseased self-esteem and veneration. If the brain were a 
unit or single organ, as anti-phrenologists contend, the per- 
son should be either wholly insane, or of a sound mind. 

A case was lately mentioned to me by Mr. William D. 



Gallager, a merchant of Cincinnati, of a partial idiot that 
he knew in Kensington, Philadelphia. His name was 
Thomas Teese. He was entirely wanting in the reflective 
organs, and had no intelligence whatever — could call one or 
two names indistinctly, but could not talk. He was entirely 
incapable of taking care of himself, and a complete idiot, 
except in one thing. He had the organ of music, and could 
sing any tune he^heard — not in words, but merely the tune. 
Sometimes he became violent, and could be soothed im- 
mediately by music. On one occasion he heard a gentle- 
man sing, and when the person went away, sang the tune 
correctly. Several years afterwards that gentleman return- 
ed, and when he came in the door the idiot commenced 
singing the same tune, and sang it through correctly. The 
limits of this work will not admit of a further detail of the 
many facts that have been collected, of this description. 

The brain completely fills the cavity of the skull, and the 
external form of the head is a true index of its form and 
shape. This language may be met with in many works on 
physiology, so that by examining the form of the head we 
can ascertain the size of the different organs. It is not 
true, as stated by some anti-phrenologists, that it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain from the form of the head, the size and form 
of the brain. The thickness of the skull can be estimated 
from the other bones of the body, and the fineness of the 
temperament; and it never varies so much 65 to present any 
difficulty. Its average thickness is about three-eighths of 
an inch; and sometimes one person's head is two inches 
higher, or broader, or longer than another's. Wherever 
the skull varies much in thickness, it is the result of dis- 
ease; and the skulls collected together by Dr. Scwall and 
others, and offered as objections to phrenology, wore ol' 
this description. We do not judge of llic character from 
particular elevations and depressions called "bumps," as is 
generally supposed, so much as from the general shape and 
configuration of the head, as wrll as from the tempo ramcul 
and size of the vital and muscular systems. 



Neither is the character estimated by the separate or- 
gans, but from various combinations, modifying and giving 
a particular direction to the mind and feelings. Thus, de- 
structiveness is the propensity to destroy, but combined with 
the moral organs, it givos a proper degree of severity to the 
character, and punishes the wrong-doer. Conscientiousness 
and intellect frame laws, and destructiveness adds the pen- 
alty. Death and destruction enter into the very constitu- 
tion of things, and this faculty brings us in harmony with 
that law of our being. Combined, however, with the other 
animal organs, and a deficiency of the moral region, it leads 
to cruelty, murder, and crime. Acquisitiveness is the dis- 
position to acquire; but one faculty must not outrage another, 
and therefore, if conscientiousness be large, the person 
will acquire honestly, and both faculties will be gratified; 
but if conscientiousness be deficient, the person may then be 
tempted to steal, unless restrained by self-esteem and ap- 
probativeness, or some other governing organ. Combative- 
ness is the propensity to attack or defend; and combined 
with the moral sentiments gives moral courage and force of 
character. If unrestrained by the higher feelings, it leads 
to quarreling and strife. Veneration is the tendency to 
adore; and when enlightened by intellect, leads to the wor- 
ship of the one, living and true God. If allowed to act 
blindly, it displays itself in superstition and fanaticism, and 
yields submission to the dignitaries of the Church and the 
authority of men in high places. 

These observations are sufficient to show that we do not 
estimate character by any bne organ taken separately. The 
physical constitution, embracing the temperaments — the 
size and form of the brain, and the combination of its vari- 
ous organs, are all important considerations in judging of 
character. No one, certainly, will dispute, that a well 
formed and healthy organization of brain is more favora- 
ble to the manifestation of high mental qualities than one 
diseased or imperfectly organized. The quality of the 
brain is quite as important an element in the mental consti- 



tution as size, and this condition is ascertained by a know- 
ledge of the temperaments. If the textures and fibres of 
the body are finely organized, indicating a nervous temper- 
ament, the quality of the brain is of the same description; 
and with a smaller head, such an individual will evince 
more mind and more intelligence than another, with a larger, 
brain of a coarser organization. If the fibres and muscles 
of the body are soft and coarsely organized, the brain is of 
the same description, and however large, the manifesta- 
tions of mind will be dull and inactive. But, where size 
and a fine quality of brain are both united, then we h^ve 
mental power as well as talent and sprightliness. Men of 
small but active brains, are generally smart men, as they are 
called, and often men of learning and talent — though gene- 
rally better adapted to business pursuits and a moderate 
sphere of life, in which they will often shine more brilli- 
antly than men of superior minds. 

Others, having large brains, are frequently dull, heavy 
men, because they are deficient in activity or some other 
neoessary condition. It is only where these are all united 
that we find men of the highest order of minds. Webs^r, 
Clay, Calhoun, and many others, might b^ given as ei^am- 
ples of this class. To such it belongs to mould public 
opinion, and sway the destinies of the Jlepublic. Thpy are 

of 

*^ The few, the imnortal namef , 
That were not bom to die.'' 

A knowledge of phrenology, then, embraces more than a 
mere examination of the head. It requires an intiniate ac- 
qttaintaooe with those physiological conditions of the body^ 
iHa^fl modify the quality, health, and activity of the brain. 
The^e conditions are aaoertained by an e3:aminatipn of cer- 
tion classes of the bodily organs, and this arrangement has 
giv^n rite to the division of the temperaments. 
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EXPLANATION. 

Here begins the application of this subject to the exami- 
nation of the head and temperament; and for the purpose 
of indicating the different degrees of development, the fol- 
lowing scale of figures will be used, and when placed oppo- 
site an organ, by the pen, will indicate its comparative size 
with the other organs in the same head : 

1 4 Very small, or almost entirely absent. 

2. Small, and very inactive. 

3. Moderate, but capable of cultivation. 

4. Average, possessing but little strength, but frequent- 

ly active. 

5. Full, giving a reasonable degree of strength and 

activity. 

6. Large, exercising a controlling influence pn the 

character. 

7. Very large, having a marked and powerful influen,c^, 

and great liability to abuse* 
These different degrees will be placed opposite such com- 
binations of organs and temperaments as are found in the 
person's head. When individuals compare charts together 
they should not be surprised to find many of the organs 
marked, by the phrenologist, of the same size, although 
they may be entirely different in their general characters. 
A slight difference in a few organs, or a difference of tem- 
perament, frequently changes all the combinations; and it. is 
from these combinations that the character is formed, modi- 
fied too by different circumstances. Moreover, the great , 
mass ^of mankind, are much alike, having the same elements 
of character, yet frequently differing in some material point 
that gives an entirely different direction to the miiid.,. Per- 
sons should not, therefore, simply compare the numbers oa 
their charts, and because many are alike, infer that their 
phrenological characters are the same. To neglect consid- 
ering the combinations, and the effect a difference in a few 
organs might have upon the character, shows a weakness 
2 
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of mind that they should be ashamed of, iiislcad of mating 
it an objection to phrenology. 



THE TEMPERAMENTS. 

Upon that division in physiology, which embraces the se- 
creting glands, the viscera, and the fleshy parts of the system, 
is based the 

Lymphatic Temperament : — The external indications of 
this temperament are easily recognized. The muscles are 
soft, and the person inclined to corpulency and an abun- 
dance of flesh. The complexion is of a pale inanimate 
color, and the eyes of a sleepy expression. They are what 
Shakspeare calls 

*» fat, 

Sleek headed men, and such as sleep o' nights.'* 

It gives an ease-seeking disposition, and an aversion to 
bodily or mental effort. Indolence and a good natured, hap- 
py disposition flow from this temperegnent. Such persons 
take the world at their ease, and pass down the current of 
life smoothly. When blended with the sanguine and ner- 
vous, the complexion is more florid, and the person more 
devoted to his pursuits; but has his intervals of indolence, 
and enjoys some situation well, that does not require hard 
labor. Landlords, Bankers, and Aldermen, frequently have 
this combination of tcmpei;amcuts. 

The Sanguine Temperament: — This temperament is 
based on that class of organs contained in the thorax, em- 
bracing the vital functions. It includes the arterial portions 
of the system, and gives a florid complexion, and ruddy 
glow of countenance. The shoulders are broad,, and the 
chest large and expanded ► This is the active business 
temperament, and imparts a love of physical exercise and 
enjoyment. 

Blended with the nervous, it constitutes the perfection of 
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female beauty. The well defined form and rounded limbs— 
the swelling bust — the sparkling eye, and auburn hair, fall- 
ing in rich profusion upon the neck and temples, all belong 
to this temperament. 

Those in whom it predominates, are of a restless, impa- 
tient disposition, and are better adapted to the active pur- 
suits of life than the stu4y of books. If the intellectual 
faculties are large, they are men of general informa- 
tion rather than book learning; and learn much from obser- 
vation and experience. Where the intellectual powers are 
only average, they should pursue some of the cpmmoiji and: 
useful duties of life, and not aspire to be statesmen .upr 
philosophers. 

The Biuous Temperament: — The bones o^d muscles 
form the basis of this temperament. It constitutes tho 
frame work of the system, and is to the human body what 
the timbers are to the house, giving strength and endu- 
rance. Its predominance is easily recognized by the size 
of the bones and muscles, and a strongly marked out- 
line of person. The complexion is generally dark, and 
the hair coarse and black. The muscles are hard, and 
the person capable of great endurance. The effect which 
this temperament has on the mind and character, depends 
oH its combination with the sanguine or nervous, and will 
be explained in those combinations. 

The Nervous Temperament: — This constitutes the men- 
tal Organization, and is based on the brain and nervous 
system. Its predominance is indicated by a light, pale, 
complexion, and a delicate constitution. The bones are 
small, and the person of a thin, spare form— often tall and 
slender, with rather a large brain, and the organs all 
sharp and pointed. The features are sharp, and all the 
fibres of the body fine and delicate: the hair fine, and fre- 
quently auburn, with an intellectual expression of coun- 
tenance, and a clear blue, or hazel eye. This is the 
temperament of feeling and sentiment, and imparts fine 
sensibilities, and a great susceptibility to pain and pleasure. 
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Tbose ih ^vholn it predominates suffer aud enjoy intensely^ 
and are apt to have a rough voyage- through life, and see 
mtfliy of its changes and vicissitudes. If the head be 
srtdoth, and evenly developed, the person will be of an even, 
uhiform character and disposition, and will not be likely to 
experience these reverses of feeling and fortune; but this 
form of head is seldom found ia one of a highly nervous 
tettiperament. It is generally accompanied by a large dcr 
velopment of the organs in the upper and lateral portions 
of the head — ideality, the moral sentiments and intellect, 
and gives a flow of pure and virtuous feeling. This is the 
temperament of genius, and with the appropriate organs 
gites a talent for poetry, painting, polite literature, and the 
fine arts. It imparts a great amount of refinement and del< 
ic?aoy of feeling, and a fondness for reading and inteUectoal 
enjoyment — sometimes of a light and trifling description, 
6t the more substantial subjects of thought and reflection, 
siccording to the ascendancy of particular organs. This 
wsls the temperament of Henry Kirk White, the Misses 
Davidson, and of every other precocious genius. 

Sanguine Nervous : — ^This combination of temperaments 
is frequently met with in musicians, poets and orators. It 
gives a great flow of feeling and sympathy, with more 
passion than the nervous. Its manifestations are various, 
according to the organization of the brain. Sometimes it 
is met with in business men, with a large development of 
those organs that make them understand their own interests 
wdl. Others, with this combination, are fond of exciting 
pleasures, and have the appetites and passions in a high 
state of activity; some are sentimental and fond of love 
tc^les, novels and light reading; and again it is found in men 
of learning, wisdom and ability. 

Sanguine Bilious: — This combination of temperaments 
gives physical power. It is more frequently met with in la- 
boring mqn than elsewhere; and one having it predominant 
with but little of the nervous, had better follow the plQugI\ 
;than attempt to tread the paths of literature and S6ience» 
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Willi a kurgo ^srain, the perscHi will haveistrength cf mind, 
but lack those fine sensibilities, and that refinement which 
is necsBSsary lo literary taste and talent. Men of this tem- 
perament make good soldiers, laborers, stage drivers, boat- 
men, mechanics, farmers, and constitute a large por^on of 
oar substantial citizens. It is the hard nvorking tempera- 
ment, and is unfavorable to close application and attentjijCHA 
to books. If the animal organs greatly preponderate^ ithe 
associations are low and vulgar, and the person apt to form 
habits of a vicious and degrading character. "With a large 
development of the moral and intellectual organs, the in^ir 
vidual will sustain a good character for morality, judgnaewt^ 
and industry; but will lack those fine feelings a^d sen tin 
ments <that flow from the nervous temperament. ;n 

Nervot^ Bilious: — This combination is found in men 
of the highest order of minds. It imparts the hjgha$t^ 
gree of physical and mental energy, and with a large. and 
well organized brain, gives its possessor a force and mental 
power that drives every thing before him- Such men have 

" A lean and hungry look." »! 

THetr features are prominent, and the brain and muscles 
densely organized. They can endure any amount oT 
hardship, and the greater the occasion the higher their en- 
efrgies. They do not belong to the genteel, exquisite class 
of fashionable men ; but they take hold of their projectil 
with energy, and drive forward in spite of obstacles. They 
seldom stand about trifles, but engage in great and arduous 
enterprises. Such an one, cast upon the world alone, with- 
out advantages or assistance, will rise above every obstacle 
and every difficulty, till success has crowned his efforts, and 
he has peached the highest attainments. Thiis is the tem- 
perament of John C. Calhoun, Daniel Webster, Lord 
Brougham, and many others remarkable for the qualities 
h^W described. It is not always indicated by a targe 
sta^tUife, biit more by the density arid compacthess of the 
biriiih and muscles. Aaron Burr, Alexander Hamilton, an4 
John Quincy Adams, belong to this class. 
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If the brain is of moderate dimensions, and not well bal- 
anced, as is freqaenlly the case, these high qualities of mind 
and body are lost; and we have a person of less mental 
capacity, but with a strong, enduring constitution. 

Bilious SAWGtrmE and Nervous: — When these are all 
combined it' imparts a healthy, vigorous constitution, and 
renders one almost proof against disease. The person may 
be intellectual or otherwise, according to the direction given 
to his faculties by circumstances. If the brain is large and 
well balanced, he will possess the high mental endowments 
asortfaed to the Nervous Bilious: if only average or mode- 
rate, he will be adapted to some moderate sphere of busi- 
ness, and should be careful how he embarks in too great an 
enterprise. This combination of temperaments gives manly 
beauty, and qualifies one for a large class of enjoyments. 
The form is well defined, the outline rounded and full ; and 
tlie body moves with an ease and grace that captivates all 
tobservers. 

Size of the Brain : — ^The size of the brain, other con- 
ditions being equal, is a measure of power. 

Ccmhination 1. With a fine temperament and a well 
balanced head, the person will possess a mind of the high- 
est order, and attain eminence in any pursuit to which his 
talents are directed. A large brain with these conditions will 
giro him momentum and power, and adapt him to great and 
important enterprises. Such an individual will exercise a 
controlling influence in a community, and attain the highest 
offices in the gift of the people. Military and naval com- 
manders, statesmen and jurists, always have this combina* 
tion. 

Comhinaiion 2. A large brain with a sanguine tempera- 
ment, or a combination of organs sujapted to business, will 
-enable one to conduct a large enterprise, and become emi- 
nent as a business man, a speculator, or an agriculturalist; 
but he will not excel in those qualities described under the first 
combination. John Jacob Astor and Stephen Girard, belong 
to this class. 



Combination 3. A large brain, with siiiall perceptive or* 
gaiis, and an inactive temperament, will, render one illow^ 
and dull of perception — incapable of shining in any sphere, 
and better adapted to some of the common and every day 
duties of life. If the perceptive organs are large, the per- 
son may see more readily what is passing and what shouid 
be done; but without an active, well organized temperament 
should not venture out of a plain and industrious sphere of 
life. 

Combination 4. An average or fiill sized braioy with »■ 
fine temperament and a well balanced head, will impart 
sprightliness and activity of mind, with fine talents for bo- 
siness, and frequently a readiness in the aoquisitum of 
knowledge that surpasses those of superior Blinds* This 
combination is often met with in men of business talent^ 
literary men, and others ; and with a good intellect, seid^i 
esteem, and no marked deficiency in other respects, they 
frequently make a great display, and for awhile, acquire the 
reputation of great men; but they do not belong to that 
class of great minds who become the authors and feunderB 
of new systems in science and philosophy, and leave .their 
marks upon the world. -• 

Combination 5. One of an average or moderate sized 
brain, and an inactive temperament will be but a slight 
remove above idiocy; and even with a front headialrly 
developed, will display weakness and imbecility of mind. 



CLASSIFICATION OF THE ORGANS. 

DoMJESTic Propensities : — These are located together itf 
a group, in the posterior lobe of the brain, or back part of* 
the head. They give rise to those social feelings, whidh 
make us delight in the society of friends, and bind mankind 
together in families, societies, and nations. 

Combination 1. An individual with these organs large,* 
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and u fine lempcrament, with large ideality, nnoral senti- 
ments, and intellect,' will form his social and domestic rela- 
tions among the virtuous and intelligent. His affections 
will be refined and elevated; and if self-esteem and appro- 
bativeness are large, he will be too proud to' mingle with 
the lower classes of society. 

Combination 2. One with these organs large, and less of 
the nervous temperament and ideality, will be less particu- 
lar in his associations,* and with the passions and feelings 
strong, will be swayed by the society he keeps. If the 
moral sentiments and intellect are large, and self-esteem 
only full <w average, he will be less aristocratic in his social 
feelings, and enjoy himself with the ^virtuous and good 
among all classes of men. He will appreciate and love tho 
society of the intellectual, but will not despise the poor and 
ignorant. 

Combination ^. Where these organs are only average 
or full, there will be less warmth of feeling, ajidmo^e in- 
difference to social enjoyment* If the selfish and busiaess 
orgians are Birge, the domestic relations will be subordi- 
nate' to them, and business will claim more atteation than 
family or friends. 

Combination 4. A moderate development of tjieso ^el- 
ings i^eriders one cold, unsocial, and indifferent to tb^. plea- 
sures of society or domestic life. r, . 

1. Amativeness: — The sentiment and feeling .pi!- love 
proceed from this organ. It is the basis of matrim£»ial 
life, and gives rise to the amorous desires and passioi^s;* . 

Combination 1. Intellect, moral sentiment, and ideality, 
give a direction to this organ that render^ it pno qf .the 
most sabred iand'holy feelings of our nature. Such,/a/C^mi- 
binatidn prompts to all those little attentions, ^ujd.act^ of 
kindness, that endear the sexes to each othpr- . It, gives to 
loVeall its romance and poetry, and throws around, tlje.^r 
one, a charm, that is ever before us. It is an important ele- 
ment in giving courage and manliness to the character, and 
stimulates to high and noble deeds. The feeling and scnti- 
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ment are , beautifully portrayed in the following lines, 
written by B. Halleck. 

•* To love, and to be lov'd again : to feel 

That one heart beats responsive to our own ; 
To cherish joys that words can ne'er reveal. 

Gentle and lovely, as the dying tone 
Of far off music. To go strongly forth 

On life's rotigh journey, girt with woman's love. 
And woman's truth, jewels of priceless worth. 

That sorrows dim not, trials can but prove ; 
To stand with her beside the shrines were lie 

Our household gods ; to ^el her true h^tt^ press 
Our own in silehce, while within her eye 

Glistens the tear of tenderness. 
To listen to the toice, whose every tone, 
Tells UB that we on earth are not alone.^' 

Combination 2. When this organ is large, and the teni' 
perament sanguine, with not so great a predomiaance. of. 
the nl6ral and intellectual powers, there is more of the 
animal passion, and a greater tendency to indulge in abqi^es, 
and immoral gratifications of this feeling. The person. will . 
find it difficult to resist temptation, and be in danger of 
going astray frorn the path of virtue. With moderate con- 
sclehtioul^nessj and conoentrativeness, and large ^If-esteem 
and approbativeness, this combination leads to coquetry and 
inconstancy. 

Ccn^ination 3. If the base of the brain be large, with a 
coarse temperament, bnd a deficient moral region, it leadii 
to obscene allusions, and indulgences that could not be de- 
soribed in a work of this description. 

C^mibinatum 4. When the organ is only average or full, 
blended with ideality, moral sentiment and intellect, there, 
will be more of the sentiment of love than the passion. 
The person will express his attachment in a refined and 
delicate manner; and manifest a pure and virtuous feeling 
towards the other sex. If adhesiveness be large, his affec- 
tion will be lasting and constant, and he will fulfil the mar- 
riage relations with fidelity. This combination is most 

frequently met with in the female head. 
3 
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Combination 5. A moderate, or small development of 
this organ, with ideality moderate, renders one indifferent 
to the charms and beauties of the other sex. 
' 'S. PiiiLOPROGENiTiVENEss : — ^The love of offspring is the 
natural function of this organ. It frequently gives a fond- 
ness fof pets, animals, and every young and tender thing 
that receives our care and attention. 

Combiiiation 1. When this organ is very large, and ad- 
hesiveness strong, with a mild and even temper, the person 
will have an eatcessive fondness for children, and pets, and 
be disposed to caress and fondle them — will bear niui^ 
from them, and frequently indulge their wishes and caprices. 

Combination 2. If combativeness and ideality be large, 
with a large development of this organ, the person will be 
fond of children, and take much interest in those that are 
beautiful, sprightly, and ^vell dressed-^will make a fond 
parent; but will have no patience with those that are cross 
and ill-natured, and dislike spoiled and pampeted children. 

Combination S. An average or moderate development of 
this organ, with combativeness large, will lead to a general 
dislike of children. If a parent, the person may be fond of 
his own, from the relation of blood and kindred, but will 
have very little patience even with them, and take but little 
pleasure in their fondness and caresses. 

3. Adhesiveness : — ^Thc ties of friendship, and th©- bends 
of social life are formed by this oi^an. It gives ardor and 
depth of feeling, and Venders one willing to sacrifiee mueh 
on the altar of friendship. Its natural language i$ to cling 
to the objects of our affections, and meet them with 'fond ca- 
resses. The feeling is beautifully presented in the follow- 
ing lines fr6m Moore: 

"The ^eart Wke a tendril, accustomed to clmgi 
Let it grt)w Tvhcre it will, cannot ffotfyiish altmo; ^ li3 

But will lean to- the nearest and loveliest thingiv 
It can twino with itaelfi and make closely Us^o^vn.^' 

Combination 1. With ideality, moral sentimciit ^and in- 
tellect, the person will be choice in the selection of friends; 
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and with cautiousness and secretiveness, will make confi- 
dants of very few — will test them well first, but will love 
them with deep and lasting affection. ■ 

Combination 2, Where this organ is. lar^Q, wl^h s^pall 
ooncentrativeness and i)o predominance of ideality £^nci[ sjslf- 
esteem, thq person will be more general in bi$ social at- 
tocfoient^; and while in the socieiy of his.friendg. exhibit 
the strongest marks of friendship; but when thr^^n iijj^ 
imotbet sphere, though he play not forget his o]d ^ssopj^tipns, 
will readily form others; and with large appjrojjj^tivqi^ess, 
bonevolcncQ and mirthfulness, get along smpot,hly.3^p^4 ^$' 
«aiitly with all. , . ,. ' 

.CopdnhoHmS. A ifl[K^erat/^,4evQ,lo^pciept^9i* J^j^.o^fJ^JJ^j 
with latgp selfish organs, i:^d(9,i;^, ope ci^d^^^p^jj^^jfe^ent 
io the ties of fi*iendship; aad if he displays .^^^ pigp^fQ^nt 
l|«iallties^ ef this feeling, it is f ?om ■i»t^e}ste4 tpoUy^s^ ^^^ 
pers<:^S'are fdnd of imMg their/rie^Sj^.wvlsp, long.^s^1jl>gir 
ftit6re»ts are prompted by it,,they. seerp.tQ.e^QjSf, yo^f ^g^ji- 
ety; but when yoa eeaso ^o beneJSl .t})gmi Jlji^y hsive.jgo 
further" need of your jacquaintancef ^ The^^^fif^^^i^ false 
MSi^Kfe^ who enjoy jeuc ffieQi^ip jf> pr^Q«spf^ifi(y, ,^u^ fpr^^^^ 
usin. adversity. , ... •_.,; .^f , ...r uri ;.> u>(ii^jV 

4. Inhabitivbhess: — -The lov<?jpf hqflf^e .,^ii?ift cop^^ry^^is 
the natural function of this prgaii. It i^ ^l^^^ys.ia^^^i^ 
that class of men who live and die i^ th^ 3arpp .tpvsgpt ^nd 
neighborhood, upon tbo same fip*m; wliUe.it is generally 
hot flk) large in cities, where people 4a, not, Uve loi\g.f9.noiigh 
in one place to become attached tp a paxticulAr retdd^cef 

CondnTUX^ion 1. With adbesiveaess large the pjsr^p jH^ill 
grieve much on leaving home and fri^^ds, and yvhjb e\^ay, 
think oflen of returaing. If all the doi^s^je^ orga^O^ are 
large, and the perceptive faculties only fMl|j,.w;ilL ^Qjoyjiis 
meals better at home than els^where^ and his sleep will 
seem more refreshing undpr his own ipof,\ "to him there 
will be no place like home. 

Combination 2. With this organ large, and weak con- 
centrativeness, the person may love home dearly, aijd re- 
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member, with fondness, all its pleasant associations; but if 
his (disposition be enterprising, and his nature ambitious, 
flowing from hope and approb^iveness, he may seek other 
places to attain the objects of that ambition^ If he possess 
versatility pf talent, and havfe no family ties to connect 
huQ wjth.a.pig?ticular region of cOjiintry, he may eveiiybe- 
cpi^ A wanderer, and yet not for^t tho hoiiie of Kis chila- 
hpo^« The author of this, pamplilet is acquainted with a 
persQiQ of this description who has been la rariftbler.frofn an 
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trees that; ^om his childhood'i^ hdtoe ; th6 fiills anci, veirdant 
fields: and the roniitag bro6k that niiirmured by',' are all 
among the most pleading objebts of hi^ jremeriipriance, 

.ComUtrntionS. 'Oiie tvitii this organ ^v6rkge or moaQTH 
rs^teji will not be nyu*6h inffti^ncMd bjr'triis fei^lihjg— will be 
at home wherever his' fronds' aiidlilisiness'calr^fi^^ 
farm no attaehmenti^'to a plftcie dii its oWn aocbiiiit. lYcori- 
cei^txativeness be weak,'^nd'loci^fityyhoj^^^ ajd^'ipp'robattve; 
ness strong, may become a traveller and adventurOr-^wul 
st^iy but a ^ort'tiiiie ib owe pldiy5^hd'yacrM(ib 

considaratioii to seethe.WcirldV^- ^- ; ^ " ;;;■ '/''I'lT',;'^^;; 

5. CoNCEHTRATlVfiN»s9^-i— Tifs ' brgin' ' ^ V^s OontiiiuitY ' 
of thought and feeliftg, ijind' ke)^ tlio''yttfeiitioti'fixo3Pupou 
om thing till rt ii ci^mpY^mf hrilsHetfr '' Wfidn Urge 1^^ 
leads to ^eat prolixity And t^dibu^ness' in ^'giving deiaif#,' .. 
and dwelliS upon coffife^ subject 'tilf it beciriii^s'^^xhab^ \ 

Combination 1. With large intellectual organs it gives ' 
appUoatioQ to study, and is favorable to the mathemaficiah ^ 
and logician. It never teaves ti pOrnt unfinished, ana tW 
mipd cannot give its att^iition to more than one thmg at^ 
once. It renders the feelings and impressiohfi' lasting, w^ 
with conscientiousness, gives constancy to the affections. 

Cowdnnation 2. Aft aterage development, with tjf6 per- 
ceptive organs large^ is more faVorabte to business putsuits^ 
It gives one a love of change and variety, arid retiaers nlri^ 
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a^ttentiye to all. his various duties a^d interests at th6 ^m<3 
tiiqfe. With aw active t^mpeywwi^at, it renders one impa- 
tient and resi^ess in his dispositiouv t '• ' 

Compim^on^' Wljien tUQ <w*gwft 13. . snaall^ th6i*e is a 
gr^t tendency tp dp top. mapy, things at theisanpe tikid-, and 
to change rapidly; frqjpn o»q qlgect tq another. /The {)ersdjfi 
becomes tired of one thiiig ^nd seeks; nov^tys and chaiigie^' 
With a strong^ intellect, b^ will he apt to, became 4< kiTid <!>f 
uiuversal geniM^, an4 pp^^ss gr^at versatility (^latent; 
His min4 condenses .Tj9f idly* fwd i^ . iinpatient oif a' Ibng «rtd' 
tedious sujcpu^);, flf any thing. With Urge causiiJity,^?U 
reason with point ancjl logic, but fail to connect and bar ry 
o|[|t Ills ide£|8 ,i.n^ dftp41-r-y^iU prefer ei^teraporaneouts- speak- 
ing to the l^])pr o^*^ yf riting aM committing ito^memoj^y^' and 
geiferally bfi re9,dy,.aj^ o^-Jafii^^ in alA he says landdo^. 
Tms-9pmbipjBj,tfQfli, is freqi^fttjy m^t with, in laiiryers and bu- 
siness nien, ^t, is n|0|t favorable to h^ird . study. « A/suffiokbt 
numbe;r of ^ffffjie,?. ^t the sc^n^e time, toaSborda ohange^and 
relieVje^hej j^ifiyjf is.W:?dv*»tag^i.tQ.tho8p pibssessiHg l^te 
ocmibinaticiP.^^ .., , ^ ,•:•.■.,.■ . ■''■• ' '/.»''■,"■■ 

Se;^is9 Piip?i;i^;Tpf fn--Th!^ 3ire located togethe^r in a 
group around the ears, and when Ifurge^ give a roasided'ibl^ 
n^s3 to the. s|d9^pf^,tl:^^,headr. They adapt ub toa^jrorfd 
where selfifju^^^ahoumjl^, wj wheri^ ^yety one^nwist' pi»6- 
vi^e for his ow^,. wai^t^i ^4 neo^^ti^»- Oun bodi^are so 
orjgWU^d a§ tp^ne^ n^mci^bwienta^d, pi^t«<Njonyt«id'l^^te 
faculties are ne0pssa;ry tp pup aftin^^eixistemce^ qnd jiforopt 
U8 to sec|k pui: piya ^j;ypyniet^t. . . , ^^ , > 

C(>ini;ina^i^. 1. With Jc^rgp floral, pr^^anaand inteiliEk^it 
the pex^P9 way b^.^Jlteiitive to hisi own iiUeire^s and eqcy^ 
ments, an^ yet 4i9pose4 tp sWe it, with; other^ and make ail 
{ground hin^ha^py. ; , .j 

Combination 2, Whqn the^, orga^s ai?e . large, and Ih^ 
elevating an4 moral sentiments nKxiera^, the perscai #iU 
be stron|jly tempted to g^ve way to his anunal nature, and 
indulge in low a|id degrading vices. 

Combination 3. A moderate development of this class 



luf orgaas, with p fine lempcramcnt, aiiil ihc moral scntt- 
•ments large, rcnclera" oiic too mild and inefGcicnt for t^'e 
active duties and business of life. Such have not selfish- 
oesa enough to take care of their own interests, iii a cbrh- 
iaiii)it7 where each one ia stru^Iing for his own elevation, 
am) should have some one to aid and assist them i6 siicK'^ 
^tie of society. 

; . 6, C9MBATIVENES3; — This is the propensity to oppose, 
iiffstid ahd atlaek; and from it flows courage and bol^ndss 
in. the ^fenoe of our rights and principles. It is dh im- 
portant e)eineat. in giving force and energy to' tliecWf- 
-Mler-; ■ , ., ',", J,'',' J,'.'^,' 

.:,;Gim^tVfiion l.. With large moral sentiin6nte'an<l.iatel- 
l0Ct,Jt.iiQparts moral courage, nnt) bleadej with |^rniti»s 
apd destti^tivencss, gives force ond energy of cUproct^r. 
If cautiousne?^,!^ large, and. the physical powers WDak,'mb 
. p^rsoa wji}| ' P^iB^^ more mofal.fhan aniit>n|"ccmr^6, 
biK will not shrink from o^ipositionj and when aroused, 
will.defofld.his. rights bpldjy, end, perhaps, 6e fond d?''argii-. 
meat and, debate. With on ex,citable,temporan^l,. he will 
bo easily v^xed,and irritated hy aqy thing, tbaierossM tia 
path, and pometimcs. exhibit too much anger. , ' ■■■■■'■' 

CoTabiaaUim 2. Where the moral organs 'a|>;'mtxlejale, 
this propensity is sometimes restrained by cautiousiiME^'lfiit 
otherwise it gives a love of coutcntioa, ami aquarroifwme 
dispodtion. The person will frequently provoke ilifl^i't^ 
and be too ready to resent an injury. 

Comhijiation 3. With this organ only average 'or TiiFI, 
and large cautiousness, approbativeness and scir-oslcem, 
with the moral sentiments and intellect, the person will 
never seek a difficulty, but if necessary will defend himself 
boldly. If his character is assailed, he will rlisploy more 
anger than on ordinary occasions, and teconsiJerod rcsent- 
i\il. DcBtructiveaess added to the combination, might fen- 
der him revengeful, and if provoked to anger, or placed in 
a difficult situation, even desperate ; but under ordinary cir- 
pimstances, he would be a mild andi peaceable citizen^ With 
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IsMCge think iug faculties, firmness, and sfelf-estecm, iiix wouM 
be fond of argument, and wbUld contend dtroftgly fot ^iis 
opinions. 

Combinqiion 4. With this organ modei-ately devolojpeii, 
an^ large cautiousness^ the person is generally tod timid' lo 
brave danger, an3 shrinks from difficulty and bpf>6aitioik^' 

7. De^ TROCTivENEss : — The propensity to dfeStf oy is the 
gropor function of ithis organ. Man^s progress th^obgh the 
world Is often impeded by obstdcle^ tind difficultfesJ The 
forest must be cut down to prepare a' way fblr 'his habita- 
tion; and beasts of pirey destroyed to s€f<:niTt^ his sHiIbty. 
Animal food must be provided for his sustenance, and fhia 
requires the infliction of liuddeh death to preplaMitfbr his' 
nourishment. The orgah of destrucliV^hesi^, th^h, is im^ 
planted in our nature' for a useftil ptiri)bs6,'ahd dbes hot 
necessarily lead to cruelty, murAer snA driihe. ' 

Comhincuion 1. tl^hen Wended' with lienevdence aivd 
conscipntiousnQSS, the person will be dppdftsed to the inffi^- 
tion o^ unnecessary p«tih ; and it the tbmpeiNBun^fit hb rierr- 
vpus, will iiave too much syinpathy to witrieiss^ufii^Hii^ or 
death; yet if necessarjf for the pres^rviitioh of liie. Would 
not hesitate to inflict paih to attdiii that' end. ' This odmlH- 
nation renders one very indignahtW any vidMtiott of jus- 
tice or humanity, and gives ri^e to the feelihg^ thiit 'the 
guilty ought to be punished. When {)roVoked, it giv^^ d»e^p- 
tonecl anger f and if flrhhie^ arifd' intfeltect sire aJcJkted'ta the 
combination, the person will postkiss ^retLt-Cdrdt ahd'eh^fgy 
of character.. . " _■ • /: -•• ^/ . ....... v-.>^^:;., 

Comiinalion 2. A large devclopmdtlt bf this of-gate! wHHa 
strong temperament, and not a gi^ottt stscendahdy oftke rttdml 
sentiments^ renders one' severe in ptitiisiiiiig''th^ t^fltoddf ; 
anil if self-esteem and approbativehbsfe' ai*c'}ftrg6, rlSfVfettgb- 
ful in redressing an injury. If givfefe thef deisirc'^i-'satteftfc- 
tipn, and cannot rest contented withdeifatbii^nkshf' With 
large adhesiveness, the' person wilt be d' %iirrti fW^tid^ fifed* 
bitter enemy; and if the prcccptiVes arc liarge,"' Will ha 
fond of hunting, gaming, and killing ariirtials. ' ThiB c^l-gan 



is always found large in the heads of surgeoDS; butcherfliy 
and duellists; though real courage, the' function of ccfmbat-' 
iveness, is frequently as deficient in the latter plass of per- 
sons as any other set of men. One with this combination 
will possess a destructive temper, that cannot be appet^^ 
without destroying or hurting something. 

Condnnation 3. An average or moderate development of 
this organ, with benevolence, and a nervous temperamentji 
renders its possessor mild and humane in his disposition. 
Unless combativeness and firmness are large, he will be too 
harmless and inefficient for the ordinary pursuits of lifej 
ancl with the affections large, will be too effenoinate iu)d 
wpman-tike in his character and disposition^ to succeed well 
in any great enterprise. 

8. AxjMENTiVENEss : — This Organ is the seat of the a];h 
petite, and prompts tne intellect to secure thatJkind of food . 
that is most agreeable and nourishing to the body. 

Vombination 1. With firmness, conscientiousness ajid in- 
telTect, the person will have a good appetite, and relish hia, 
food well, but will not indulge in excesses or intemperate 
habits^. . ^ 

"Combination 2. A large development of this organ, .with . 
a sanguine temperament, and a predominance of the^organa , 
in the base of the brain, leads to habits of inten^ranoef ,, 
and" the indulgences of appetite. 

ICofnMhdtion 3. One with a moderate degree of this DTr- , 
gan^ and^a nervous temperament, will be naturally terape- . 
rate in the use of food; and if tjie intellect be larg)^^ will 
frequently neglect his meals to finish what he is reading or . 
doing^ Intempenrate men have been found with this organ , 
moderately developed, but having the social organs largje^ 
and but little self-government, have yielded to the force of . 
social habit and custom. Others have become intemperate 
to drown their sorrows, or to procure excitement, and do not • 
form the habit from the force of appetite. , . . 

9. Acquisitiveness: — The propensity to acquire, -is the 
proper function of this organ. It does not, necessarily, 
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render one penurious or avaricious in his feelings; but 
s^kiibicquil^'^i^dpe^^i fof th6 g'i*atification of the other 
feMfe^'^d fecUHf^s; '61: for its bwti' enjoyirient. 

't^MUfimidn'lJ Wtth adquisitivenes^ large^ and a well 
b^flHitid^ hestd, tlie person will be" economical, and place a 
Higfi'H^itltie iipoti'ptop^rty. In business, will be strict and 
close in his dealings; diid always ready to makie a good bar- 
gSiiil!'' 'Wltli g6bd1)U^n^ss taleri^^ will be likely to accjuire 
pt^ipffty iBtod becdnid Wealthy ; but if benevolence ahd the 
mBi'tf seritiihents kVe iki^ge, will appropriate much to religi- 
oilj^ WlA iihftr^tabfe ptirpbWs. 







l^ife,^(MUiy^j4pjii:^pfeitiv6ne^,' and trie social organs large,' 
W8r'be*di^]^bSerff6^'ihiiie^iifi6n^y rapidly,' but cannot keep it/ 
His social enjoyments; his love of the beautiful ; his?^ genie-^^ 
rdyfijPj^'kiiil filsl' d^Ur^- to appear to advantage, will' make 
sto'^al^fefe' tt^tt^tipbh Ms ^iiisb^yene^;t^^^^^^ 
ceedingly finftfcctft^ f6V iiim' to to'^co^^ l^liiB same 

commitm',''i^Wm^ois&n moderately dev^op^V wouid 
r^de^^ift i^jtetfect «|i^ntaft; ^ ' ' '' ' ' ' '^; ^ '. 

HteWMiiaiftin »; '^ A iri6de^kte'-56'v^loi«^^^ 
renders one disposed to place a low estmate upon the value 
of -incfilfey*" If^^ tbs\i6ii of small consideration, comp^^^ 




quEsitftffeif&S, "and 6f(6h be ' charged ' with peniiriousnesd; 
wtiHie^ifacithei?^ With' the drgan large^ and ideanty/approba- 
tiveittei^, ftbjA'inif Itenevbtenb^ predominant, will be much 
mcitfe '(^ritokVii^aJit IntheusiB iof money. ' - 

W. 'Stfeti^fvEtJ^ : — This is the propensity to conceal; 
and" ehiibfeiistd^ suppress tbe different feelings and emo- 
tions of the mind till the judgment approves of giving them 
uttemnce. 
4 
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. Conji^inalipn t. Under the influence of the moral senti- 
tnents, thii!i organ renders one discreet and prudent in ^U 
he says and does. He keeps his plains and business to him- 
$elfi and makes very few confidants even among his friends. 
. Combination 2. If large, with moderate conscientioi^- 
Q/^as, it leads to evasion and deception. The person capnot 
be relied on, and too often disregards the truth. It make^ 
QO» disposed to hide his feelings and conduct, and throw a 
Biystery around every thing he says and does. Individuals 
ttii^t. are sly, secretive, and cunning, have this combinatipn . 
Combination 3. A moderate development of this o^ga^, 
witb large conscientiousness, renders one candid, open- 
Ijiearleds stad free in the expression of his feelings. He hsj$ 
but few secrets of his own, and cares but little to learn th§ 
Sf)crdt3^ of others. If anything is told him in confidei^cei 
%3^ i^ thus addressed to his moral sense and intellect, be 
k^ep^ it faithfully — not because he is fond ofsecret things but 
^hat it would be a breach of good faith towards his friend. 
|)j^^ generally supposed that large secretiveness is necessary 
tQ keep a secret, but there is no greater mistake made in 
QJ^^ology. One with this organ large, and small consci- 
^^^snossj is the last person in the world to place copfl- 

. jj^jf^ETE^TiNG Sentiments : — These organs are located s^ 
^1^ lwic]c and upon the crown of the head. They give 
f^VAt^9n and importance to the character, and are essential 
1(^4 k^b-mind^, honorable man. 

. Qorr^ination 1. One with these organs very large, bleu- 
cled with moral sentiment and intellect, will take a high 
sl^xul f^ong )^is fellow men, and render himself conspicu- 
ous ip chur^ or state. He makes character a test of merits 
and esteems his own above every other consideration. With 
the domestic organs large, will display some family pride, 
and have a high regard for his ancestors and family na^pie. 
Combination 2. If these organs are large with c^ strong 
inliUect and weak n[ioral sentiments, the person will take 
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«nore interest in politics than religion, and will have higli 
aspirations for fame and political distinction. ' * ' 

Cofhhination 3. A moderate development of this clasi^ of 
sentiments, renders one too unassuming, and too itidif!br^hf 
to his political rights and privileges. He does not pd^ss 
chtiractfer enough, and never attains any cohsideratiolft 
among his fellow men, because he does not desire it. 

11. Cautiousness :—;The sentiment of fear, and the ^ 
prehension of danger, flow from this organ. 

Combination 1. One with this organ large, and a wfefl 
balanced head, will exhibit care and prudence in the man- 
agement of his business; and with large causality, nvifl 
weigh consequences well, and estimate the final result iX 
tils undertakings. With large firmness, combaLtiVcjnesiir, 
.«nd intellect, he will possess great fortitude and pres^fei^df 
•mind, and although sensible of danger, will the more stfei 
<3essfully meet and brave it, or take the securest means tit 
protecting himself against it. ' 

Comhination 2, When this organ is very lai^ge^ IhiH 
firmness, self-esteem, and combativeness weak, it pfodiufe^ 
indecision and instability of mind. The person hesHslttfe^ 
<md wavers between different motives and opmionii,'tind 
leans too much upon others for advice and assistance, it 
gives great anxiety about consequences, and disposes otri td 
looi|on the dark side of things. With philoprogeiiiti^^n^ 
6T dc^uisitrveness, the person will be filled with a^pi^hfltt^ 
sion if his children are in danger, or his busniess unstrcofei*!^ 
fW, diii will be likely to avail himself of every me^ns of 
fiiaffety within his power. 

CdndnnoHon 3. If the tehiperament is very excitable, 
imd self-esteem, firmness and combativeness large, cautioufi- 
ness will not hold its sway over the mind; and though ever 
so large, tkft person will frequently be rash and impulsii^e, 
and involve Hhftself in difficulty — ^will be sensible of pfer- 
sonal danger, but, unless causality is very larg6, Will hti 
irtij^rudfettt and rash in many things, and see its f6lly after- 
fi^afds. With a moderate development of this organ, th^ 



person will lack cautioiii prudeuce und -ibr^UiJ^ughly^MKl 
frequently suffer from its deficiency. . - . - ..,..: i 

12. Approbativeness : — The natural filiation of :tbi» 
organ is the love of praise; the desire to be esteemed i&!|d 
the disposition to please; and is an- important elemant in an 
aniiable character. It prompts to affability and poliib^ess 
in our attentions to others; and is the great oiotive to.ambir 
tion, fame, and distinction. . >. 

Combination 1. One having this organ large, with a fine 
temperament, and large conscientiousness, will be extxef0^ 
ly sensitive to praise and censure ; will be exceedingly 
wounded at any reflection upon his character or hpnor>.aDfl 
regard his good name above every other considedPfttion ; 
will be a&ble and polite in his intercourse with otlaterjB; 
and under new circumstances and responsibilities, fedl. A 
great amount of difHdence; but with a strong intedleot.and 
firmness, will overcome his bashfulness, and appear tojbe 
self-'possessed. If self-esteem be deficient, and cautiousne^ 
and conscientiousness very large, wiirbe retired^ ujaaapu- 
ming, and modest in his deportment, and shrink from ^re- 
sponsibility and public attention. •. ,. 

Cojnhination 2. With this organ large, blended: with 
large combativeness and self-esteem, the person will be fi)nd 
of praise, but not modest nor unassuming; will raakerbift 
fkw efforts to obtain it, but enjoy it well when itcoiBesrio 
him ^ndir,ectly. With secretiveness large, wilL> appesrio 
care ye^y little for approbation, but enjoy it well uf^bi^th- 
9t;andingj will frequently speak of himself and <elai8fais 
adventures — ask what others say about him, aand what they 
thjink of )iini, and yet apparently care nothing for: rtkeir 
opinion. Such an individual will be too proud to«eek- pnaise 
directly, and yet will betray a great desiie: for the ;^^Qod 
opinion of others. Id^^aUty, self-esteem and approbetive- 
ness) all large, frequently display themsplves in vomty, 
pride, egotism, and a love of display. 

ConAmation 3. A ;noderate development of this orgvi 
l^ith large self-esteem, rmders one indifferei^ to praise or 



«e«Miri^ and ▼cry independent in his foe'li»gS4' He^ k 
equally contented whether praised or n6t, atid wilt^ «|Ova 
on inhisowti way, without regard to the frowhs or smiles 
of any one. • ■ r. M'-i". ^ 

' IS, Sblp-estekm : — Self-respect, independence, and vself* 
c^ilkibnoe, ik>w from this organ. It gives weight, impon^ 
tKne6, and dignity to the character, and imparts ati upright 
walk and attitude to the man. It is an important element 
to 'the charaeter of a great or public man, and makes him 
(Mm for himself that consideration which his cbasQOter 
desdrres. The love of power and authority, and the dispoh 
Jsitton to rule, flow from the exercise of this organ. i; v - 

' CmMnation 1. With large firmness and corabativeo;Gsa, 
it tenders one wilful and tenacious of his own opiniiona. 
Such individuals have strong prejudices and prepostessions, 
^strong likes and dislikes; and are apt to feel that they aa^ 
Tight, 8Dd require the submission of others to theit ^uothontjt. 
This comlnnation disposes one to be arrogant and ^o^Ferbeaf^ 
ingin his ways and opinions, and inclined tadieliatejiiKl 
assume the lead. It imparts confidence woA seif-iloG^rtaiicie 
to the character, and does not r^ard the feeiUngs of Dthfi|X>6 
sufficiently. .,>. '.^^^ • 

Combination 2, When the organ i» &dl oc> large^^iih 
lapprobativBness, moral sentiments and intellect; tha^MSf^n 
^ill erince a becoming degree of self-respf^ot and iftdefi^t^- 
deiice of diaracter; will esteem his owaopinionsandtrighV^ 
highly, but express himself in such a.niaiiacr, a^vin^tx^^ 
wound the pride of others; will be high mindisd, hpiH^f^l^ 
and proud, aod look upon meaoness and littlfdSQSift ;^w)i^ 
great contempt. . r ^ *. >j-r.i 

i^ondrination 3. When this organ is moderately <terv^- 
opcxl, with large approbQ,tivenes89 and the social J0i:g4ns> -the 
person vill be undignified, and with large janii^h&ll)^) 
given to trifling and playfulness;, will as^mnedignitj^'and 
self-respect among equals, and supenors, or amPDtg. ^rf^P^ 
gers, but it will be unnatural; and the person .will long to 
throw off restraint, and feel at his case. -^ .^ ^ 
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14. FiHMi^Ess: — Decision, stability, will, and firnmesB 
^of purpose, are the natural manifestations of this organ. 
It imparts fortitude, resolution, and determination to the 
character, and is essential to the success of those who en- 
gage in great and arduous enterprises. 

Combination 1. Those in whom this organ predominates, 
with large self-esteem, and destructiveness, are remarkable 
for force and energy of character. They are generally 
wilful and unbending in their purposes; and if veneration 
be moderate, cannot submit to others, or be led. Such men 
must be their own masters; and find it exceedingly difficult 
to yield, or act a subordinate part. This combination leadi^ 
to obstinacy, and great tenacity of will and purpose; but 
with large conscientiousness, they can always be relied on 
in any emergency, and generally fulfil their obligations. 

Combination 2. One with this organ full or large, and 
conscientiousness large, will not make up his mind, and 
form his purposes so rapidly, but will take time to consider 
the matter well. Having formed his judgment, however, 
he will be firm and unyielding in his opinion and purposes. 
Combination 3. A moderate development of this or- 
gan, with small concentrativeness, renders one fickle and 
changeable in his purposes, and unfit for any situation or 
duty, requiring firmness, perseverance, and decision of 
character. 

Moral Sentiments : — These organs are located in the 
upper or coronal region of the brain, and render us moral 
:and religious beings. They adapt us to the moral laws, 
^nd upon this adaptation rests our accountability. 

Combination 1. When these organs are large, with a 
go<id intellect, we have an upright, moral, and intellectual 
man. Under the influence of revealed religion, he will be 
a (Sonsisterrt and upright christian, and command the esteem 
and respect of those who know him. If veneration be defi- 
«i6tit, he may pay less attention to the forms and ceremo- 
nies of the church, and place religion in virtue and natural 
morality; but will sustain a good character, for honesty 
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fUdd iAtogrity, eoaong his fellow men. This combinatioiv- 
wU)^ small raarvellousnesSi is found even among infidels; 
a|id tber^ are many moral, upright men, who do not em*- 
braoQ revef^led religion, from their want of faith and vene- 
> ration. 

C(fmbiwition 2. Where these organs are only average 
or full, with strong propensities, there is a wavering some- 
tiip^, between vice and virtue. With large cautiousness, 
such men become religious from the fear of consequences, • 
or from some other motive. They find it difficult to resist 
temptation, and with large acquisitiveness, notwithstanding 
tl^eir religipn, will take the advantage in business, and be 
guilty of many little improprieties, not considered actually 
iivunoral. 

CombimtUm 3. A moderate development of these organs, 
with large propensities, tends strongly to vice; and unless 
restrained by pride and approbativeness, will render one a 
diepi^aved and immoral character. 

!$• CJoNsciENTiousNEss : — Our sense of justice and con- 
scifintious feelings, belong to the exercise of this orgcua. 
{t gives the desire to do right, because it is right, and not 
from the expectation of reward. It is the sense of right 
and wrong, and may be perverted or enlightened by intel- 
lecti fuscording to our education. 

Comlnnation 1. One with this organ large, and a well 
b^anced head, will possess a high regard for truth, honesty 
and jystice. If firmness be large, will be immoveable in^ 
all matters involving his sense of justice, and though it 
' may be unpopular, will advocate his principles as long as* 
he believes them to be true. With large benevolence, he 
will be ft philanthropist, and advocate the rights of man- 
kind. 

Cofnbmatwn 2. One having this organ large, with strong 
prop^nsitie^y and weak veneration, will yield to tempta- 
tUNi at timesf, and be exceedingly penitent for it afterwards ; 
will have his besetting sins, but have more conscientious^ 
nesfl, ^nd more penitence, than people are aware of. 
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Combination 3. A moderate development of this Orgjontf 
with large self-esteem, renders one disposed to justify hioi- 
fielf, and unwilling to acknowledge his errors. He addoai 
feels any compunctions of conscience, and with secretive-^ 
naw, will often evade or conceal the truth. 

16. Hope: — Expectations of future happiness, and the 
anticipation of realizing our hopes and prospects, flow firom 
this organ. It prompts us to look on the bright side of 
the picture, and draw an image of the future that is {rfeas- 
ing.to the mind. 

Combination 1. One with this organ large, blended with 
«pprobativeness, ideality, and the affections, will have many 
%lay dreams of love and fancy; will be fond of reverie, and 
enjoy the pleasures of hope in an eminent degree. He wil^ 
almost live in the future; and form many plans and under- 
takings. With large reflective organs, will be visionary, 
and if his adhesiveness is very large, will confide Ip Jiit 
friends many schemes and projects that ho intends -to t»rry 
into eSect, but before the time arrives, is prevented by, 
some other prospect. Thus he will be allured on from tme 
object to another, till finally he rests upon something sub- 
stantial, and learns from experience to become more-praor 
tical* With large cautiousness and a fine temperament^ he 
will frequently be very much elevated, and again depress* 
ed; will have his extremes of feeling, and with larg^.^ipr 
ness and self-esteem, will rise above every disappointment^ 
and hope on still. This combination renders one ambitious, 
and encourages the highest aspirations for fame and dis- 
tinction. 

Combination 2. Large hope, with only full ideality, 
and the perceptive organs large, would render one reason- 
able in his expectations, and dispose him to base his hopev 
upon something practical and substantial. With large 
mirthfulness and a sanguine temperament, would possess a 
cheerful disposition, and look upon the world as it is, with- 
out exaggeration. 

Combination 3. A moderate development of the organy 
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^'tlh large cautioasness, renders one desponding and mel- 
ancholy. He looks too much on the dark side of every 
things mdgnifies evil, and is too easily discouraged. 

17- Marvellousness : — The love of the new and won- 
derful is the natural function of this organ; and Mt. 
Gombe calls it the organ of Wonder. It gives us a love of 
fiction; ^nd le^ds tb ftiith in the supernatural and ^itrabrdi- 
nary. 

ComMmaHon 1. One with this organ large, and a strong 
intellect, ^ill take plefilsure in investigating marVeTlous sub- 
jects, and will find his feelings inclining him tb believe, «tnd 
h^is intellect checking his faith for want of proof. If 
secr^Tren6ss,^^nd the perceptive organs are moderate, Tie 
^ili bJi credulotis in receiving the statements of ftleri, and be 
often deceived. 

• Combination 2* This organ is generally small vtt the 
American head, jtnd with the reasoning organs larg^, leads 
to skepticism and incredulity. This cbmbination will dis- 
pc»e one to Wject every new and marvellous doctrine; and 
to believe no further thtln facts and arguments can eistitbUsh. 

18. VENEaATioN: — The feeling of reverehce d;tid' adora- 
tion flbws from the Exercise of this organ. It gives thfe't^- 
dUicy to reverence whatever is old of ancient, arid treats 
with great ffespect established forms and custom^. There 
are matiy objects in Nature that Inspire the feelirigj as well 
ad works of art. An old temple or cathedral, or X\it tiiins 
of an AntJient city-^a grave yard, or an old battle grbuhd, 
aW bring up associations that awaken bur reverence. It 
gives respect for old age, and attaches one to the forms and 
ceremonies of his religion. Its direction depends oA' the 
other faculties and an enlightened intellect. It liiay lead to 
the worship of idols, and heathen images, or of the true 
Grbd; or it may bow in i*everence to men, and yield sub- 
mission to their authority. This organ is not large in the 
American head, and hence their republicanism and want of 
respect for great names. 

Combination 1. One with this organ large will possess 
5 
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the feeling of reverence in a high degree. It does not de- 
termine whether he is a christian or not, but gives him re- 
spect for the great and good. With large conscientiousness, 
marvellousness, and hope, he will be disposed to embrace 
some system of religion, and be a consistent member of the 
church. 

Combination 2. A person with this organ large, and a 
great deficiency of marvellousness will possess feelings of 
reverence^ but be so deficient in faith as to render it diffi- 
cult for him to give it a religious direction. He will be 
disposed to pay little attention to creeds and ceremonies; 
though he will not lack veneration for whatever is good 
and holy. If conscientiousness be moderate, he may be 
irreligious, and with large destructiveness, even profane. 

Comhination 3. An average or moderate development of 
this organ, with large reasoning faculties, self-esteem and 
firmness, renders one republican in his feelings. He will 
bt no respecter of persons, and receive no opinions upon 
the authority of great names; will claim the right to think 
for himself, in religion, as well as politics; and with lar^e 
conscientiousness, though he may be a christian, he will 
disregard religious creeds, forms and ceremonies. If be- 
nevolence bo added to the combination, he will think reli- 
gion to consist more in the practice of virtue and benevo- 
lence, than in attendance on the church and its ceremonies. 
If the organ be small with deficient conscientiousness and 
large destructiveness and combativeness, the person will be 
profane, wicked and irreligious. 

19. Benevolence: — This organ is the seat of the kind 
an^ benevolent feelings. It prompts us to the exercise of 
charity and kindness towards our fellow beings; and gives 
ns compassion for their frailties and afflictions. It is the 
source of generosity and good will, and gives the desire to 
make others happy. 

Comhination 1 . One with benevolence and the alFections 
large, will seek to make those he loves happy, and will dis- 
play the feeling in little attentions and acts of kindness. If 
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acquisitiveness be large, he may not waste his money upo^' 
them, unless prompted by large approbativeness and ideali- 
ty; but will do many things to oblige and render them 
"happy. 

Combination 2. With this organ large, and a predomi- 
tmnce of approbativeness, adhesiveness, and ideality, the 
person will be generous to an extreme, and sacrifice his 
/own interests and feelings, to please and make others hap- 
py. He will be lavish and extravagant in his kindness, and 
will find it difficult to refuse a favor; will seldom deny his 
family any reasonable enjoyment, and will find this organ 
ja great disadvantage to his interests and business. 

Combination 3. One with this organ only full, average, 
or moderate, and the selfish organs large, will display but 
little active benevolence ; will confine his charity and kind- 
ness to a narrow sphere, and seldom allow it to extend be- 
yond his own family or friends; will be penurious in many 
things, and will only be saved by his pride, from doing 
many mean and little things. 

Semi-Intellectual Faculties : — These organs are loca- 
ted above the temples, and around the latei^l and upper 
portions of the forehead. They border on the region of 
the intellectual faculties, and come in between them and the 
feelings and sentiments. Hence they partake partly of the 
nature of both classes of organs, and are called the semi- 
intellectual faculties or sentiments. They seem to impart 
a high degree of excellence to the productions of the 
other faculties and aim at improvement in the arts dXid 
manufactures. The combinations of these organs will fall 
under the analysis of each particular faculty, and hence is 
omitted in this place. 

20. CoNSTRucTivENEss : — The power of construction, 
»nd the love of the mechanical arts, is the proper function 
of this organ. It requires other organs in combination to 
make the practical mechanic. 

Combination 1 . With large perceptive organs and ifni- 
itation, it imparts a great fondness for mechanical pursuits, 
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And a talent for inventing, buiMing, and niakjng improve- 
meats in machinery. 

Cotnbmalion 2. When large, but without imitfition c^nd 
perceptive intellect, the pereon will have a good idea of 
noecbiMiica} operations; will be able to suggest improve- 
PQients, and show how hp wants a thing made,- but will feil 
in thp mech^ical execution himself, without great priidtice, 
Where this combination exists, the mind is fi-e^uently 
directed in somp other channel, £^nd the person will be un- 
oonsc^CMS of po^essing the faculty. It displays itself in a 
ff^r legible h^nd writing; and in the female head, with imi- 
tation, gives female ingenuity. 

Combination 3. An ayerfige or moderate development is 
sometimes found in practic£^l mechanics; but it will be as- 
certained that they havp large imitation, size s^nd form, aiid 
work froni imitation r?ither than constructive power, Very 
skilful men sometimes have this combination; bqt if imita- 
tion, size, and form cn'e moderate, the person will l>e awk- 
ward and unskilful in the use of toojs; will bp $loW in 
learning to do any thing, and lack mechanical ingenuity. 

21. Ideality: — From this organ proceeds our sense of 
Ihe beautiful. Like all other faculties, it bears aii intimate 
relation to the surrounding world, and is delighted with 
those objects that inspire its activity. The beauties of na- 
ture are all addressed to this faculty. The trees, the fields, 
the leaves and flowers; the murmuring streams with their 
s^eet music, and the carol of birds, all give to this senti- 
ment its highest inspiration. It dwells with rapture cm 
th^ starry heavens, and the dewy night; the moonHght 
scene, or the shades of evening; and in its boundless range 
embraces rivers and lakes, mountains and valleys, and Units 
with them all, ideal images of the beautiful and perl^t. 
This organ is the fruitful source of romance and poetry, 
and nmkes us delight in the pleasures of the imagination. 
It prompts many a day dream of love and fancy, and 8t>ars 
above and beyond the regions of reality. 

The love of improvement proceeds from this faculty 
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it seems iu harmony with the sentiment, that man is a pre>r 
gressive being; and as the arts and sciences advance to- 
wards perfection, the organ becomes more and more active. 
}t is the source of refinement, and is found larger in the 
n^ore elevated states of society, than among the r^de and 
ijincultivated nations of the earth. It has been fouifid uni- 
formly large in distinguished poets, painters and artists, 
An infidel writer has made an amusing remark on tho defi- 
ciency of this faculty in the religion of the Friends, in their 
plainness of dress and manners, and their strict adhereiace 
to^ utility in every thing. Of course he does not mean th<it 
there are no exceptions in the character of that people; 
but he says : — 

, ", 1 have always admired the religion of the quakers, for 
its simplicity ; but have often smiled at the conceit, that if 
^ qnakex ha4 been consulted at the creation, what a silent 
and drab colored creation it would have been. Nofi a 
jpose wojild have blossomed, nor a bird have been per- 
miUed to sing." 

Combinatioii 1. One with this organ large, and a ^nc 
temperament, will be refined in his manners and feelings; 
will be displeased with any thing low or grovelling, and 
aim at perfection and improve mpnt in every thing. If lan- 
guage and the perceptive organs ar^ moderate, will not be 
able to write poetry, but will enjoy it mi|ch, and be fgqd qf 
eloquence, literature, and the gnc arts^ If pidividufility, 
eventu9.1ity, comparison, and lq.nguage, ^re l^rge, and self- 
esteem, approbativeness, and hope, full, he will then aspire 
to excellence iq 8p<3aHing and writing, and with strong af- 
fections, will he very likely to attempt poetry ; an)d if »hig 
mind is well disciplined and educated, can make himself a 
poet or an orator. If the intellectual organs are only 
average or full, his large ideality will lead to sickly senii- 
meatalism; and with approbativeness, a love of dress.ADc{ 
display. 

Combination 2. Large ideality, with a coarse temperar 
n^ent, will not display this refined and active nrwrnifestation 
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of tl>e faculty. A fine quality of brain, which is imparted 
only by a fine temperament, is necessary to the highest ex- 
ercise of the organ; and hence those who are deficient in 
this quality, though ideality may be large, will not evince 
much fancy nor imagination. In their own sphere of life, 
however, they will pay much attention to good taste, and 
will have an internal sense of the beautiful and perfect. 
With large perceptive organs, will be men of plain, practi- 
cal understandings, and not fond of display. 

Combination 3. An average or full development of this 
organ, with a fine temperament, and the elevating senti- 
ments large, will impart a high degree of refinement and 
<lelicacy of feeling. With large individuality, eventuality > 
<;omparison, and language, the person will manifest much 
taste for poetry and literature, but will fail in producing 
lasting works of the imagination. The taste and fancy in 
such cases, is rather acquired than original. 

Combination 4. An average or moderate organ of ideal- 
ity, with a coarse temperament, will render one coarse £iiid 
vulgar in his associations. His language will be common- 
place and unrefined; and his manners exceedingly rough 
.and uncultivated. 

B, Sublimity : — This organ is located between cautious- 
ness and ideality, and seems to blend the functions of both 
these organs in (Hie, producing the sentiment of sublimity. 
Those objects in nature, that mingle the awful with the 
i)eautiful, are addressed to this faculty; and this seems to 
i)e the best definition of the sublime. The towering cliff 
.and mountain scene, the roaring cataract, and the distant 
thunder, all inspire the activity of this organ. One with 
it large, would dwell with rapture upon a storm at sea; and 
-amidst all its fury , surrounded by the angry billows, and the 
surges of the mighty deep, would feci the inspirations of 
this sentiment. The combinations of this organ are the 
same as those of ideality. 

22. Imitation: — The power of imitation is the proper 
{function of this organ. It takes its direction from the 
jothov faculties. 
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Combination 1. With mirthfulnessy individuality, event- 
uality, and language, it gives a talent for miniicry and dra- 
matic representations. 

Combination 2, With ideality, form, size, locality, color' 
and constructiveness, it gives a talent for painting, drawing, 
pencilling, and is necessary to the artist and limner. 

Combination 3. It may be large, and yet from the defi-^ 
ciency of language, descriptive power, and the other com- 
binations, the person will have no talent for mimicry of 
painting. With constructiveness, such an individual wtntld 
display it in the mechanical arts. 

Combination 4. With a amoderate or small development 
of this organ, and those organs that act in combination with 
it, small, the person will be incapable of any effort at imi- 
tation. 

23. MiRTflFULNEss : — The love of mirth proceeds fwHtt 
this organ. It gives a fine perception of the ludicrous, and 
produces humor and wit. Its direction depends orfthe- 
other organs. 

Combination 1. With imitation and language, the persot^ 
will make a great amount of fun, and see evisry thing in •» 
ludicrous light; will be fond of humor, and with benevo- 
lence and the social organs large, bo a good natured, jovial 
man. 

Combination 2. With large destructiveness and self- 
esteem, the person will be sarcastic, and bitter in his 
attempts at wit. If causality be large, and individuality and 
eventuality moderate, he will not laugh much, nor excite it 
in others, but will perceive the point of a witticism better 
than many who laugh at it more heartily, but do not know 
what they are laughing at. When many of ihe faculties 
are agreeably affected, it produces laughter, and hence it is 
no evidence of wit. • Many persons with this organ large, 
are serious and sedate. 

Combination 3. It may l)c moderately developed, and 
yet the person having language, imitation, and the percep- 
tive faculties large, with an excitable tcmj)crament, wiH. 
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iftugti heartily aiid produce mirth, but will be deficient iri 
pure aod genuine wit. If small, with large causality sfnd 
the, perceptive organs moderate, the person will be serious 
and sedate; will seldom see the point of « whtidsm^ and be 
giveil to minth only in a moderate degree. 

iKTEiJiECTUAii Faculties: — ^The organs of the^ fisiculties 
oflGupgr >tj3e negion of 'the forehead, and constitute us intelii^ 
grtit beidgs. ' They are divided into two classes, perceptive^ 
ab4'<^<^fl^ctive))jftnd tithe tch^vacter of tbei intellect Idep^kidB 
upcm!th6ijprJ3d«nmi^iic&iof- one or the>(Dthdr of ^ these iclaJMes^' 
and the temperament. Their size !is not i judged tifiiid^di 
bfi^die ^aq|biJsioiij;jQ>fi[the' faa^hsBid^fny by the depthf^^iaibd 
phimineBoaq of bthe purtiiaulkir intellkctualuef'gaiisril:^ ^Eher 
ibrehe^Md is (dAbsti obscured ^by hair, tind sorndtiaiesrappeitys 
lavgavl thafii it is^ irsm ^Idness^ Thes&v things.' • should- lie 
considi&Todlin MsEnatytitgithe si^e of ithe ffont head; • 

ifidmbinaHan/hi VWhen these drgans dre large, with a 
large brain.(and< a nervous Hlious temperament^ or a san- 
guine nervous temperament, the persbn will display high 
intellectual qualities^ and attain excellence in any branch of 
iiumaa^ knowle^e. If these organs are very large, he will 
become preeminent as a scholar, and a man of intellectual 
poMrer. 

Combination 2. The intellectual organs may be largCy 
but if tbe temperament is sanguine or bilious, without 
much of the nervous; or if the mind is devoted to business' 
instead of books, the pei*son will be a sensible man, and 
learn much from observation and experience; but will not 
6xoel as a scholar, nor shine in the literary walks of life. 

Combination 3. When the intellectual organs are full, and 
the temperament very active, the person will display a high 
degree of intelligence and frequently be talented, but will 
not possess depth and power of mind. 

Combination 4. With these organs full, and a sluggish 
temperament, the person will be slow in his mental opera- 
tions, and make but little progress in human knowledge. If 
they are only moderate or small, he will be imbecile or 
idiotic. 
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PuHc^TivE Faculties: — The orgaus of these facuUi^^^ 
ai'i» located about the eyes and lower parts of the. forehe^di 
On them we depend for our knowledge of external olijeGts. 
Tb^y dotermine the qualities qnd conditions of matter, «s 
wejl as record the observation of passing event?, He^q^ 
ik^y c^rq iKBtJi^ssary to the scholar and man of general info^- 
ifiaUQn; and a full development, at leasts is indispensable 
for aucoess in a&y intellectual pursuit. They ooUeet the 
materials from which we manufacture thought; and tliougb 
a man may have the reHective organs large^ without tj^oa?) 
h@ If ill have nothing to thinH about. 

ComHnation !• With a fine temperament^ they r^der 
one a dose observer of man aiid things; and a person witb 
tlmB9 organs large, will possess a great amount of f^nerai 
information* Ue will exhibit a dear aod aecural^ knqw" 
ledge of tbingS) and display a scientific mind. l^argOF te- 
ilectives added to the combiaationy would ^ve him a high 
order of mind, and a philosophical understanding. ■: ■ 

Gmr^maiion 2. With a less intelleptual teropecament^ 
and amall concontrativeness, the individual will manifest 
these organs more in business, and general obsexvajtiop^'. 
th^i in hooks; will possess much acquired information^ bul 
it will be more general than accurate and scientific. He 
will understand the value of property; and have« better 
memory of what he sees than what he reads. WitJh small 
ideality, will have a plain matter of fact mind^and make 
but little display of his intellectual pow-ers.r 

Coanbination 3. If these organs are only average or full, 
the person will not excel in a knowledge of details and 
minutiae, and will be likely to havo a poor memory of dates, 
names, and particular events. With lar^ reflective Acui- 
ties, however, the person will possess a philosophical mind^ 
and reason correctly from the facts within his knowledge. 
By hard study and close application, he will frequently ex- 
cel those with larger perceptives, but feel conscious of the 
labor he has performed. Such a combination is more favor- 
able to writing than extemporaneous speaking; and unless 
6 
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Idhgiiag^ is very large, the person will find it difficult to 
a¥riiige' His thoughts i-apidly for delivery. Great priac- 
ti<^, 'h^tvever, would overcome this difficulty. 

'^'A stiikll d^eldpnient of these organs would render one 
ufiifefbfe^rvife^'itnd inattentive to any thing passing a^^bCind 
hftii;^fen§TttaJfte tt^ Exceedingly difficult for him to WathTrdth 
hooks rapidly, or acquire any kind of extensive or fitedii- 
t^ ftiToirtMbD, In the analysis of mahy of the ^percicp- 
tiy^b§'gianii,thfe' Combinations will be omitted, a^ liiin^i^a- 
ry'*otirtrfi(fe1-dttodmg of the Character. ^' '" ' 

• ^4. iNDiviDiTAtiTtr-^The' power of dbseihr4tibh,'6tod the 
iriiBtnbry bf individual objects, depend on this^ fAcitiflty. A 
n^an'^ ^ hmise, oi* a ti^^e, are all objects of thii^ btganj but it 
dinM^'^tibid^^rnAtie the ftirm, size, color, bf anj^'t^f th^ 
particular qualities of things. The knowledge 6f these 
c6fid?S6^ de^nds btt the^ organs f6llo\irlng this, anfl are'lo- 
ciBityd ^Ibng' thfe arch 6f the eyebrow^ upon eai6h side of 
this tielescopie of the mind. . > 

■ Whfeh Wfg»6, it gives a great desire to 66e arid examine 
minutely those objects that come tiridei^ our bbservatibh. 
When dfeficleffi, with large refle<!;tive organs, the person is 
alWbnt irtinded, and given to reverie and abstrajCtion. 

26. FoEWr: — Form, shape, and configumti-bn, are objects 
of'thi^fa<:^lty. It enables us to remember ft«!es, and per- 
sons, frbnri the form 6^ their featureis and the genertil cbn- 
totliP of tl»eir bodies: > 

2d. SrzEt^-^Dimfehsion arid proportion, ^"^ objects t)f 
this feculty. It gives a correct eye, and enabled tis to 
judgfebf distance, perspective and perpendifcularity. It is 
large in' builders, mechanics and marksmen. 

27. Weight:^ — The law of gt-avitat5on,^nd thetnortien- 
tum amd weight of bodies, are objects of thi* faculty. It 
enables ud to balance ourselves well, and walk in luigh 
and difficult positions. It is* large in circus riders, tigtrt Inope 
dancers, sailors, and marksmen. When deficient, the per- 
son bebomes dizzy in a high place, and often stumbles and 
falls. 
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28. Color: — The various colors of objects, apdllHHr 
delicate tints and shades, are objects of thj^ f|acul4y„,.r)[^^itS 
large in the painter, and enables him tp cpmpftx^^l^^^ a,E,-| 
range bis colors with taste and skill. Wbem d^^io^i^^ ^e 
person can only judge of the plain. and^9if4^>w^y/-fxA<^rfti. 
and seldom notices the color of his frieodfl^ df^j^^n ^ji^^f^ 

or eyes. .. :.= ,/';.;, j»;t r^>{ooj 

29. Order: — System and arrapgen|ent,,li^J<m^g^'^ th^, 
exercise of this faculty. With ideality,,i^Te?w^.r^;9§^(P«^^' 
ticular and fastidious; and witkcomb^Vi^a^^j^^s^^jijtiy- 
nqyed by disorder and confusion. ; One. witb,}t, i^s^e, p^d 
a well balanced mind, with a fine temperawzjijt, -iv^i^lf^fl^ldli^i 
hi3 papers and business well arr^nged^ ,^ad .i^,^i]£Mjyj(ifr{ 
will render her neat and tidy in h^T dr^s^ andj,d0ppe8ti9[^ 
arrwgements. ^- ■ . ,,-; .:'*vij;. t(;!i.'^^i.F'! 

30. Number : — The rela,tion of n,upaber^ ftr^ oxpifK^^^^i 
by thi$ organ. It give^ a, talent for «gri4hR)0tiQ,nf^^>d t^^ 
power of computing figures. WitJ^ . ,lajge< , ^isip^ ^v>!^^igb^ 
locality, and causality, it constitutes tbe i^thei^tjpid%9|id 
is foun^ large in that class of men. ,; ,,.<. .,s^ .;r vi^jrjn n 

34 ., Locality >— The memory of pl|ic^, .fugwi , th§ if^i/. 
tion of obgects, depends on this orga^,, ijjii j^poft^ri^^ij^, 
points of the compass, and the looation ^pf xou^n^l^d^ ; ^pd 
giv^ a talent for geography*. It is found lfi^rg%;^^r(jfcfi9, 
hewls of celebrated travelers; and; ^ny lOfJO m- tfif^vrik^ 
our western rivers, will see its prominenpQaofl ^lfr>fftr, 
heads gf the pilots and boatmen of theQl^piand .^^fiississ^)- 
pi, in whom it has become developed by, ppntinuaj i §?[§^i3f^ 
It gives a love of traveling; and those wjio lwvfd,;it )Jla«g6», 
have a vivid recollection of the roads, towns,; cities^ iviJJ(^T • 
ges, rivers and mountains they pass on their JQUf ^ey . t : 

32. Eventuality: — The memory of passing. ev^|i»|?;eai»d. 
occurrences, depends on this organ. Witb individijwiljjy. 
and language large, it gives a talent for narration a^d!4ch 
scripticdd; and enables one to excel in the study of histoi:y. 
On this organ depends the most useful kind of memory we 
require, though there are as many different kinds of memo*. 
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ryte there al-e intellectual organs. Tliere is liospetaal 
organ for mehiory, embracing every thing, Imt eadi fiwulty 
retiimiiber» fbr itself. This orgatij then^ remembers enmts 
afld pafiWirigboca]f traces; tiitie rertiembdrs dates f and lomli- 
ty remiembei^ places. Tttne retriembersmusioi language re- 
membei^ wordd; and causality i«emember». idaas and prin- 
ciples. ..; . , 

With eventuality small, the person will fail in telling an 
dnedlote or sfcorjr, and cannot give tfte particulare. of 
any ocfetirrence; ^illharea poor memory of detail^ and 
be oUiged to depend on nbteH ot* fnemenuida for these 

thiiig^. ■ . ,,r 

33* Time :— This organ^ as already mentioned^ giresjlhe 
ftUBfiborf of tktes/etnd tak6s coghi:^ance of the lapse of 
time. It is neces^ry to the musician in the exesiithvi:of 
harmdny and meibdy, aild kiseps the bdat iti itiusia 

S4. TtJJiB r-^The cotiijeptidfl of harmony r and meledy 
cte^lnd^ on thtsfiJtetiUy; but alon^ h does mot ^ive^lhe 
pdvrer t>f ^tectttittg rm^c. "Gmt^nc^ with larg^^idttaiity, 
imitation, perceptive powers, and a fiite 'teitipettiMent^ it 
prbdu(<6s the )iighest orde^ of musie'; but there air6>triany 
who play and l^ing Well, wil^out havifig the organ iurge, 
At^in the combinatiidn of organs necessary iit peFforni- 
ing; and hence this orgah will be frequeirtly left onraark- 
^; of^ fVom the difficulty of ascertaining ltd sine^^iiLhave 
a tiote of interrogation placed opposite* , ?> 

35. hxtrnvAGti-^fhe power of using yerb^MiEDguage ; 
ef (gxpros^iug our iddais in words^ or arbitrary MtgOBf xle- 
pends oti this organ. 

CmnHnation 1. It may b6 large dnd the person< disin- 
clined to talk much, from diffidence, or a secretive- reserve ; 
or frotn a want of social feeling. Others again^ with affiall 
language, talk much, because they have the social Jieltngs, 
and the disposition fo talk. One^ conversational powers, 
therefore, depend on other organs as well as iangtiagei A 
person with large self-«steem, loves to talk to be heard; 
another from the activity of his intellect, and social feel- 
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iilgs, is fond of conversation. But it is simply the ppwer 
of Vej^bal cothmunication that depends on thi^ qi^w-., It 
tetiders the language used, copious and abundant in Wf^ds, 
thd it flo^ with ease and fluency. Idea^lity attd., pfjftipari- 
^tt^ ^ded to the coEnhination, render it l;)eauti^ulju^.,^aw- 
erj^; and thfe persph Vrill express himself , in .«i Qb^f^.j^d 
eloquent style . ^^ f , ^ . 

€atlbifeUi&ni. OAe with language ki'ge,;^p4 ^:1^^^^' 
bard wotkiag tfemperan^ent, with m^iwite ideftO^jrjaiid 
\mrg^ pearceptiye organs, will usp, .plc^ip, aiid. cqn^p^-pjgce 
iHnbtdB/f and ' express himself in 5 a iW^^ifc* ^TS^^btfjGj^^w^jrd 
manner. His language will not be refined, but ai),.^fj^- 
(kmod of it^sdohas it ip. , , | _ v , :^ 

(JonAiiMitidjk 3. When moderate pr ^^wHij^h^, ^person 
will hesitate for we^s, and l^e f^r o^ ig?^^ >}p^f fp ^^RH'^^ 
himself. With large intelleqUial prgans, apd ^^dqaUfy,? will 
wHte widll, and may becc»np a gppd critical i;n|pist| a fine 
fscholitr, And a mart of scientific acq^ir^iii^ptsj but will fail 
ni^^ extenip^aranePu^ j9pe^er, and cannpte^ce^ as an! ora- 
tor without great labor. 

EBFL^CTitB Faculties ;-^Tb^e organs are jqcated in tho 
upfp^ r^ioapf the forehead, and when VQry large, renfier 
it prominent and projecting. The power of argvinient and 
logical ii^tictioo depends on these faculties. Thpy render 
the'{»er»m thPughtful and reflectiye; fottd of meditation, 
ahd of a philosophical turn of mind. 

CoanhinatUm 1. With these organs large, fulj perceptive 
poWersj and a well balanced head, the person will disjplay 
godd sen^e and judgment in every thing he says.ahd does; 
Will iSsaeon \rall, and make high attainments ^s a scholai- or 
a feir«iw^ man. If these organs are very: l^rge^ he will 
b^ prc^Pund in his thoughts, and reason with a force and 
^(E^aVnedi^ that will seem to unravel every mystery. ' His 
vieWd will be origihal, and his mind adapted to cxpf6re the 
paths of science, law, government, or mol-alai. 

CoMbiiiation 2. One having large reflectiye organs, and 
small perceptive faculties, will reason wdl from general 
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,piinciples, but fail in carrying out and remembering details. 
If his temperament be inactive, or deficient in nervous 
structure, he will be slow and dull in his mental operatioAS, 
and be reputed a man of less intelligence than h^ resdly is. 

Combination 3. One with modexiate reflective organs, 
large perqeptives and an active temperament, wijl b^ ready 
and quick in communicating his knowledge, and will seen} 
to know more t,han he really does. With s^lf-esteem lai)ge, 
will assume to know much, but will fi'eq.uently exhibit . ^ 
want of reflection and thought; will be mpved by hi^ inr^- 
pulses and passions more than his reason, and will tj^lk 
moxe about what he has seen and heard than what he 
thinks. Such individuals are knowing men, and frequently 
pass for men of talent, but are really deficient in depth of 
thought and soundness of understanding. 

36. Causality: — Upon this organ depends our ideas pf 
cause and effect. It reasons by logical induction and necesr 
sary inference, and brings the mind to conclusiw^ that it 
cannot resist. When a certain state of facts is pr^se^ted. 
to the mind, it intuitively and irresi^tably ibrm^ oerXain 
conclusions. This process belongs to the exercise pf cau- 
sality. It seeks the why and wherefore of every things 
and imparts a profound, cause discovering mind. ,. 

Combination 1. One with it very large, reasons frpi|i 
first principles, and investigates every subject that corner 
before him. He will not be contented with a superficial 
view of any thing, and must have a complete and full lux- , 
derstanding of the matter before he can rest satisfied. It is 
the thinking faculty, and disposes a person to theorize and 
explain every thing that he meets with. With large moral 
organs, it gives a love of metaphysics, and moral and men- 
tal philosophy. It takes its direction sometimes in th© 
study of government, and is large in all deep and profound 
reasoners. It is very large in the heads of Daniel Webster, 
John C. Calhoun, and others. 

Combination 2. When full or average, the person will 
often think rapidly, but will not embrace a wide field of 
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thought; and if the perceptive organs are large, will posses^ 
a ready business talent, and an intelligent mind; will be su- 
perficial in his knowledge of m^ny things, but pass for a 
man of talent. 

Combination 3. If only full, and the perceptives average, 
with a temperament not very active, the person will display 
but moderate talents, and should select some useful sphere 
in life for the exercise of his faculties. With causality 
only moderately developed, will possess a weak mind, and & 
narrow understanding. 

37. CoarPARisoN : — The power of tracing analogies, and 
reasoning by comparison, belongs to the exercise 6f fhis 
o^gan. It discovers diffferences and resemblances; gives^^ 
critical talent, and the power of analysis, and comparison.' 

Combination 1. One with the organ large, and individu- 
ality and eventuality full, with large ideality, will possess a 
literary mind, and excel in the study of the languages, and 
history; will delight in beautiful comparisons, allegoriei^y 
and figures of speech, and use many hyperbolical expres- 
sions; will convince by beautiful and striking illustrations, 
and if individuality be very large, will relate many- an ap- 
propriate anecdote in point. 

Combination 2. Large comparison, with moderate' indi- 
viduality and eventuality, will render one clear and con- 
vincing in his mode of argument, but he will not have so 
large a stock of materials in the storehouse of his hiind,as 
those with large individuality and eventuality ; and heni6e 
will not be as ready in bringing up illustrations and cases 
in point; but will see when they are in point; and possess a 
close discriminating mind. 

Combination 3. With comparison moderate or only fully 
and causality large, the person will think clearly himselfy 
but will be unable so to arrange and classify his thoughts 
as to piresent them in a convincing light to others ; will fre- 
quently fail to perceive the force of an analogy, ahd seldom 
make use of many comparisons. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The various organs ami their functions, as they have 
been analysed in this work, have been spoken of in the sin- 
gular nunjber, for the sake of convenience; but they all ex- 
ist in pairs in opposite hemispheres of the brain. Those 
upon the middle line of the head touch each other, and pre- 
sent but one development on the external plate of the skuU; 
but they are divided in the brain by a fold of the membranes, 
that drops down along the mesial line of the head, and sep- 
erates the hemispheres from each other. It sometimes hap- 
piens that one of the organs on one side of the head becomes 
impaired by injury or disease, and the one on the opposite 
side of the brain, which is not affected by the injury, coa- 
linues to manifest the faculty as before; in the same man- 
ner that one eye performs the office of vision when the 
other is destroyed. This simple fact refutes many objeo- 
tions that are made to phrenology, by such medical writers 
OS Dr. Sewall, and others, respecting injuries of the brain. 
Phrenology has only to be understood, and it refutes all ob- 
jections itself. Will these anti-phrenologists explain their 
own facts upon their own hypothesis that the brain is a 
single organ; and that yet large portions of it have been 
tost without impairing the mind? No well established fact 
has yet been produced where both organs of a faculty have 
been destroyed without impairing the function; but phre- 
nologists have collected thousands, where injuries have 
affected the mind by deranging a double organ. 

The utility of phrenology would be a fruitful theine, if 
our little work would admit of a discussion of that subject; 
but the space allotted to the analysis of the organs has al- 
ready been extended, and we must content ourselves with 
referring to the works of Mr. Combe, on physical and men- 
tal education ; and to the Asylums in the East, where phre- 
nology has been applied so successfully to the cure of the 
insane. It is proved that insanity is the result of a disea- 
sed brain ; and it is necessary to produce a healthy condi- 
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tion of that organybafcie^h^ nfind cani h^ restored. It has 
too lone been considered a disease of the mind ; and r^me- 
die«, t\M are -only mdntaV, ' rened otr for its cure. If a 
ittQdidaltti^triiitf^fltrM'te're out of tiiiie, and its strings broken, 
We ^hwifd think strAtage' t6 see the musician altering t)ie 
mtifeJc, ei^pecfing thfe ittstirtimetit to be repaired itself, fiut 
thit te^th^ W^y tned2<i^f sW6lnc6 has hithbrto treated' insaiii- 
ti^.-^^ It* Will b^l'fouhd' that wheii' the 6t gatis of ' the mind are 
I'eitbrid to ri' 'healthy eon^rfioil, thd person will be cured, 
aiaa Jtfo* tm tffie«.' ''■''' '" -'"' /'" ' V" 

'I'Thtide who rtteke th^ objection that phrenology leads to 
fatttlishi, sih6uld consider, that men have the propensities 
ilttd'^asteiohs which tliis system ascribes to them, w:hethei^ it 
be true or not. Phrenology ought not, therefore, to be made 
responsible fbr what exists independent of it. That men 
will indtrtge in crim^, iti falsehood, avarice and pride, i^p- 
peals* too fbrcibly to out observation to be denied. Our 
state prisons and penitentiaries afford many lamentable 
plHX>fs of incorrigible criminals; and will the objector ex- 
plain these facts himself? He may say that they had the 
power to resist temptation ; but will he not admit that in 
them the tendency to crime predominates, inasmuch as their 
conduct affords conclusive evidence of the fact ? Ph renology 
only shows, then, that they have acted in conformity with 
their organization ; and if it showed any thing else, it would 
not be in harmony with our experience and observation; 
and would prove itself untrue. But while it shows this, it 
establishes still more clearly, that this organization can be 
modified and improved, by a proper system of education 
and mental culture. In the same manner that we can 
strengthen our muscles by exercise, or weaken them by 
neglect, so the organs of the brain, and the faculties of the 
mind, can be improved or neglected by the same process of 
exercise and cultivation. The fact then, that some men are 
vicious and depraved in their feelings, and others virtuous 
and upright, leads to fatalism as much as any thing taught 
in phrenology, and if our explanation is not satisfactory to 
7 
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the objector, we ask him, then, to answer the objection 
hiiQBelf. 

One of the objects of this little book, is to excite men to 
a more intimate study of themselves, that they may correct 
the defects of their organization in some measure, by re- 
straining their excesses and cultivating their deficiencies* 
There is no principle better established in phrenology, than 
that the organs are susceptible of growth and cultivation, 
by the habitual and proper exercise of the mind. The mor- 
al sentiments and intellect are given us for the regulation 
and government of our animal nature; and if we neglect 
the cultivation of our higher powers, we are sensible of the 
wrong we do ourselves, and accountable to the great laws of 
Nature, from whose penalties we cannot escape. 

Hoping these pages may prove useful in promoting men- 
tal science, and a knowledge of human nature, the author 
here closes his labors in this department of knowledge. 
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